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THE LUDDITES, 
OR 
HISTORY OF THE SEALED BAG. 
No. HI. 


In the former Numbers I brought down 
this curious history to the appointment of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
to examine and report upon the contents of 
the SEALED BAG. I am now about to 
put upon record what has been the result of 
that examination; and, when I have so 
done, I shall offer such remarks upon the 
subject as appear to me likely to assist in 
causing the thing to be seen in its true light, 
and also to be remembered for what it has 
been. The people of this country have 
been led on by degrees to their present 
state. No people were ever so much 
If, twenty years ago, 
the people of England, who were then 
shouting for war, had been told what their 
state would be in twenty years from that 
time, they would have been ready, like 
Richard, to stab the prophet in the midst 
of his prophecy, If they had been told, 
that, before that war should end, they 
would be compelled to pay an income tax 
of ten per centum; that they would be 
subjected to laws of taxation such as those 
now in existence; that they would see Ger- 
man Troops brought into the heart of the 
country ; that they would see the arms of a 
Local Militia put under the guard of regular 
soldiers; that they would see barracks 
erected in, or on the side of every consider- 
able town ; that they would see districts of 
Fagland put under the command of German 
Officers; that they would see the Judges 
Sitting at the assizes under the protection of 
regular soldiers; that they would see sol- 
diers attending to protect the Sheriff and his 
officers at the execution of criminals; that 
they would see soldiers called in at an elec- 
tion for members to serve in parliament ; 
and, finally, that they would see a law pass- 
ed for DISARMING THE PEOPLE, or 
any considerable part of the people: if 
they had been: told this, what would they 
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have said? Would they not have regarded 
the man, telling them so, as either a mad- 
man or one disposed toexcite hatred against 
the government? Would not sucha man 
have been prosecuted as a seditious libeller? 
Nay; how many Gentlemen, how many 
real friends of England and of English li- 
berty, were prosecuted, and some of then 
utterly destroyed, for endeavouring to pre- 
vent the war, and to produce that reform, 
without which, as they then stated, it was 
impossible for England to avoid ruin? But, 
even their forebodings ; even their notions 
of ruin fell far short of what we new have 
inthe reality before our eyes. Let the 
reader, therefere, prepare his mind for mucla 
more than he has yet seen. What is to be 
the end of the progress, in which we now 
are, no mancan say, and I shall not pre- 
tend to conjecture; but, I heseech the reader 
to be prepared; and with this caution to 
him, [ enter upon the continuation of the 
history of the sealed bag.—We belore 
saw how the Secret Committee was ap- 
pointed ; and we have now to see its report. 
This report was laid before the House of 
Commons on the 8th instant, and, in sub- 
Stance, it is given as stating, ** that alarm- 
‘© ing disturbances, destructive to property, 
‘¢ prevailed in the counties of Lancasterg 
* York, &c. and had continued from the 
*¢ month of March down to the latest ac- 
‘counts on the 23d of June, That the 
‘¢ rioters assembled in the night-time, with 
‘6 their faces blackened, armied with the 
‘implements of their trades, and other 
*¢ offensive instruments, with which they 
‘¢ destroyed the property of those who 
‘* were obnoxious tothem. That they had 
‘© in many instances written threatening 
‘¢ letters, had proceeded the leagth of set- 





‘* ting fire to the houses of individuals, and 
‘Seven that an atrocious murder had been 
‘‘ committed on a person of the name of 
‘© Horsefall, by four persons, who there 
‘* was every reason to believe were accom- 
‘* plices in these disturbances. That great 
‘* dread and alarm was occasioned in con- 
‘* sequence of these proceedings; and that, 
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MINISTERIAL NEGOCIATIONS. 


DocuMENTS PUBLISHED, RELATING TO THE 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS FOR MAKING A NEW 
MINISTRY. 


(Continued from page 64.) 


Moira acts. Personal communication with 
him will always be acceptable and honour- 
able tous. But we hope he will be sensi- 
bie, that no advantage is likely to result 
from pursuing this subject by unauthorized 
discussions, and in a course different from 
the usual practice. —Motives of obvious de- 
licacy must prevent our taking any step to- 
wards deiermining the Prince Regent to 
authorize Lord Moira to address us person- 
ally. We shall always receive with duti- 
ful submission his Royal Highness’s com- 
mands, in whatever manner, and through 
whatever channel, he may be pleased to 
signify them, and we trust we shall never 
be found wanting in zeal for his Royal 
Highness’s service, and for the public in- 
terest. But we cannot venture to suggest 
to his Royal Highness, through any other 
person, our opinions, on points in which 
his Royal Highness is not pleased to require 
our advice. Grey. 
GRENVILLE, 


No. 28.—Lord Moira io Lords Grey and 
Grenville, informing them, that he has 
the Prince Regent’s authority to address 
them, and requesting to know, when and 
where he can see them. 


Lord Moira presents his best compli- 
ments to Lord Grey and Lord Grenville. 
—Discouraged, as he unavoidably must be, 
he yet cannot reconcile it to himself to leave 
any effort untried: and he adopts their 
principle for an interview, though he doubts 
if the desired conclusion is likely to be so 
well advanced by it, as would haye been 
the case in the mode suggested by him. 
—He has now the Prince Regent’s instruc- 
tions to take steps towards the formation of 
a ministry ; ce is authorized: specially -to 
address himself to Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville. It is, therefore, his request ty know, 
when and where he can wait upon them. 
He would wish to bring Lord Erskine with 
him. June 6, 1812. 11 forenoon. 
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No. 29.—Minule of a Conversation between 
Lord Moira and Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, at which Lord Erskine was present. 
—St, James’s Place, June 6th, 1812. 


Lord Moira stated to Lord Grey and 
Lord Grenville, that he was authorized by 
the Prince Regent to consult with them on 
the formation of a new government. And 
satisfactory explanations having taken place 
between them, respecting such measures as 
appeared to be of the greatest urgency at 
the present moment, more especially with 
reference to the situation of H. M.’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, and the differences now 
unhappily subsisting with America; and 
that Lord Moira had received this commis- 
sion without any restriction or limitation 
whatever being laid by the Prince, on 
their considering any points which they 
judged useful for his service; they express- 
ed their satisfaction with the fairness of 
this proposal, and their readiness to enter 
into such discussions as must precede the 
details of any new arrangement. As a 
preliminary question, which appeared to, 
them of great importance, they thought it 
necessary immediately to bring forward, 
to prevent the inconvenience and embar- 
rassment of the further delay which might 
be produced, if this negociation should 
break off in a more advanced state, they 
asked, whether this full liberty extended to 
the consideration of new appointments to 
those great offices of the household, which 
have been usually included in the political 
arrangements made on a change of adminis- 
tration; tntimaling their opinion, that it 
would be necessary lo act on the same prir- 
ciple on the present occasion.—Lord Moira 
answered, that the Prince had laid no ree 
striction upon him in that respect, and had 
never pointed in the most distant manner at 
the protection of those officers from re- 
moval; that it would be impossible for 
him (Lord Moira), however, to concur in 
making the exercise of this power posilive 
and indispensable, in the formation of the 
administration, because he should deém ut 
on public grounds peculiarly objectionable. 
—To this Lord Grey and Lord Grenville 
replied, they also acted on public grounds 
alone, and with no other fecling whatever 


(To be continued. } 
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“ That the subjects which are Protestants, may have arms for their defence, suitable ta their 





“ conditions, and as allowed by Jaw.” 


DEcL ARATION OF RIGHTs. 





THE LUDDITES, 
OR 
HISTORY OF THE SEALED BAG. 
No. III. 


In the former Numbers I brought down 
this curious history to the appointment of 
the Committee of the House of Commons, 
to examine and report upon the contents of 
the SEALED BAG. I am now about to 
put upon record what has been the result of 
that examination; and, when I have so 
done, I shall offer such remarks upon the 
subject as appear to me likely to assist in 
causing the thing to be seen in its true light, 
and also to be remembcred for what it has 
been. The people of this country have 
been led on by degrees to their present 
state. Na people were ever so much 
changed all at once. If, twenty years ago, 
the people of England, who were then 
had been told what their 
state would be in twenty years from that 
time, they would have been ready, like 
Richard, to stab the prophet in the midst 
of his prophecy. If they had been told, 
that, before that war should end, they 
would be compelled to pay an income tax 
of ten per centum; that they would be 
subjected to laws of taxation such as those 
now in existence; that they would see Ger- 
man Troops brought into the heart of the 
country ; that they would see the arms of a 
Local Militia put under the guard of regular 
soldiers; that they would see barracks 
erected in, or on the side of every consider- 
able town ; that they would sce districts of 
Eagland put under the command of German 
Officers; that they would see the Judges 
Sitting at the assizes under the protection of 
regular soldiers; that they would see sol- 
diers attending to protect the Sheriff and his 
officers at the execution of criminals; that 
they would see soldiers cailecd in at an elec- 
tion for members to serve in parliament; 
and, finally, that they would see a law pass- 
ed for DISARMING THE PEOPLE, or 
any considerable part of the people: if 


they had been: told this, what would they 
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have said? Would they not have regarded 
the man, telling them so, as either a mad- 
man or one disposed toexcite hatred against 
the government? Would not such a man 
have been prosecuted as a seditious libeller? 
Nay; how many Gentlemen, how many 
real friends of England and of English li- 
berty, were prosecuted, and some of thein 
utterly destroyed, for endeavouring to pre- 
vent the war, and to produce that reform, 
without which, as they then stated, it was 
impossible for England to avuid ruin? But, 
even their forebodings ; even their notions 
of ruin fell far short of what we new have 
inthe reality before our eyes. Let the 
reader, therefere, prepare his mind for mucla 
more than he has yet seen. What is to be 
the end of the progress, in which we now 
are, no mancan say, and I shall! not pre- 
tend to conjecture; but, I beseech the reader 
to be prepared; and with this caution to 
him, [ enter upon the continuation of the 
history of the sealed bag.— We belore 
saw how the Secret Committee was ap- 
pointed ; and we have now to see its report. 
This report was laid before the House of 
Commons on the 8th instant, and, in sub- 
stance, it is given as stating, ** that alarm- 
*¢ ing disturbauces, destructive to property, 
ee prevailed i in the counties of Lancaster 
York, &c. and had continued froin the 
** month of March down to the latest ac- 
‘counts on the 23d of June, That the 
‘¢ rioters assembled i in the night- “time, with 
‘‘ their faces blackened, ar med vith the 
‘implements of their trades, and other 
‘¢ offensive instruments, with which they 
‘¢ destroyed the property of those who 
‘* were obnoxious tothem. That they had 
‘¢in many instances wiitten threatening 
‘¢ letters, had proceeded the length of set- 
¢ ting ws to the houses of individu als, and 
‘Seven that an atrocious murder had been 
‘committed on a person of the name of 
‘© Horsefall, by four persons, who there 
‘* was every reason to believe were accom- 
‘* plices in these disturbances. hat great 
‘* dread and alarm was occasioned in con- 
‘* sequence of these proceedings ; and that, 
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‘6 in some instances, sums of money were 
‘¢ demanded and extorted. The Commit- 
‘¢ tee, without entering into details, thought 
‘¢ it necessary to state, that the first object 
‘¢ of these rioters seemed to be the breaking 
‘6 of machinery; but they had in many in- 
‘+ stances resorted to measures infinitely 
‘‘ more alarming, namely, the demanding 
¢¢ of arms; and had even carried them off, 
‘¢in many instances where they allowed 
‘¢ every other species of property to remain 
‘‘ untouched. These seemed not to be the 
‘* effect of any sudden impulse, but of an 
‘* organized systein of lawless violence. 
‘¢ Sometimes the rioters were under the 
‘control of leaders; and were distin- 
‘* suished not by names but by numbers ; 
‘8 were known to each other by signs and 
<¢ countersigns; and carried on all with the 
é¢ utmost caution. They also took an oath, 
é¢ that while they existed under the canopy 
‘* of Heaven they would not reveal any thing 
*¢ connected with the present disturbances, 
¢* under the penalty of being put out of ex- 
‘6 istence by the first brother whom they 
‘6 should meet, &c. It did not appear to 
¢¢ the Committee that any sums of money 
‘¢ were distributed among the rioters. It 
¢¢ was extremely difficult to discover them. 
¢¢ It was held out to them that they might 
‘¢ expect to be joined by other discontented 
‘¢ persons from London, and that there 
‘S were persons in the higher ranks who 
¢6 would also lend them support; but of 
‘+ these insinuations the Committee were 
‘¢ able to find no evidence. Whatever was 
¢¢ their object, however, and whoever were 
*¢ the secret movers of these disturbances, 
‘¢ yet the secrecy with which they were 
‘* carried on, the attempts at assassination 
¢¢ that had been made, the oaths that had 
¢¢ been administered, and the system of ter- 
6 ror that prevailed, had not failed to im- 
‘6 press the Committee deeply.” Deep- 
ly enough, no doubt; but there was, it 
seems, no evidence to prove a selling on; 
no evidence to prove a plot. And, this is 
the circumstance that will most puzzle the 
ministry. They can find no agitators. 
it is a movement of the people’s own, as 
far as it goes; and, if the ministry say, that 
it does not arise from the dearness of provi- 
sions and from other causes of distress; if 
it does not arise from that source, it follows, 
that it must arise from some dislike of what 
the covernment ilself is doing or has done ; 
it follows, that the people are displeased 
with something in their rulers ; and this is 
disaffection. There is a 
re-fax the eulogists of the 











system. For, either it is a good system, 


or it is not: either it is calculated to make” 


cS 


the people happy, or it is not: ifthe latter, — 
the system ought to be changed; if the for. | 
mer, the people are hostile to the govern.\ 
ment for hostility’s sake; they, in this case, 


must hate the system under which they | 


live. 
is the case. It is not necessary. 
or the other is the case; that I will say, 





and, in the assertion, I am warranted by} 
The conclusion, | 
either way, is mortifying enough to the} 
pride of those, who began the war for the | 


irrefutable argument. 


purpose of keeping democratical principles 
out of England, and who, at a later period, 
exulled, with ARTHUR YOUNG, that nothing 
short of an iron despotism would be suff- 
cient to keep order in France; and that, 
thus, the people of England would be ¢er- 
rified from all thoughts of reform. This 
malignant, this diabolical idea is clearly 
and unreservedly expressed by Arthur 
Young, in his ‘* Warning.’’ Yes; after 
having seen all France; after having wit- 
nessed, described, and inveighed against 
the oppressions and miseries under the old 
government of France, he exults at the 
prospect of seeing the people of France 
punished with an iron and everlasting des- 
potism; and why? Because they had put 
down for ever that old government, under 
which he had before said they were so 
grievously oppressed, But, what have 
these sentiments of the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture to do with the subject 
before us? A great deal to do with it. 
For, we now see, that though the people 
of France were so far foiled by the English 
government and its allies as not to be able 
to establish freedom in France; though 
they have been, after all, compelled, for 
the sake of tranquillity and safety, to sub- 
mit to what they call monarchy, and what 
our hired writers call a military despotism; 
though the wish, the abominable, the fiend- 
like wish of Arthur Young and the Anti- 
Jacobins has been thus far, according to 
their own account, accomplished; though 
they assert that France labours under thie 
most terrible of despotisms ; still are they 
now compelled to confess, that there are a 
part, at least, of the people of England who 
have not taken the ** Warning.” These 
people have seen all that has passed in 
France. They have seen it all, and yet 
they are, it seems, not afraid of change ! 
Mr. Young must be greatly surprised at 
this. He must be greatly mortified to see 
his most charitable wish disappointed !—— 
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Returning now more immediately to the 
subject; upon the above-mentioned report 
has been grounded a Bill, which is now be- 
fore parliament. Of this Bill, which is in- 
tended as a remedy for the evils stated in 
the report, the chief feature is a power 
given to the Justices (who are all appointed 
by the Crown) toDISARM THE PEOPLE 
at their discretion, or, at least, so nearly at 
discretion, as to leave no room for a clearly 
defined exception. There are other pro- 
visions in the Bill, which would be calcu- 
lated to attract attention, if unaccompanied 
with that which I have just stated ; but éhis 
is such a thumper, that it leaves no room 
for surprise or any other feeling at the rest. 
DISARM THE PEOPLE! Disarm the 
people of England! And FOR WHAT? 
No matter what. The fact is quite enough. 
The simple sentence stating this one fact 
will save foreign statesmen the trouble of 





making any inquiries relative to the inter- | 


nal state of England. It speaks whole vo- 
lumes, A law is passing for taking the 
arms away from a part of the people of 
England! What can be added to this, in 
order to give Napoleon an adequate idea of 
our situation? Why, this: that LORD 
CASTLEREAGH is the man to propose 
the measure ! The whole of the act will 
be inserted by me hereafter, in order that it 
may be read in every country in the world; 
and, in the meanwhile, I shall content my- 
self with a few remarks upon the debates, 
which took place, in the House of Com- 
mons, during the progress of the Bill; but, 
these I must postpone to my next, for sub- 
jects now present themselves, which, in 
point of time, demand a preference. None 
can equal it in point of intrinsic import- 
ance; because the disarming of the people 
is decisive of the character, not only of our 
present, but of our future situation; but, in 
point of éime, there are subjects which are 
still more pressing. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


AMERICAN STATES. A second Ami- 
rican War seemed to be all that was want- 
ed to complete the round of adventures in 
this jubilee reign; and this, it seems, we 
have now got. It was very hard to per- 
suade people, that America would declare 
war. I begged of the Regent not to listen 
to those who affected to laugh at American 
hostility. Itold him, in so many words, 
that we should have war, unless we re- 
dressed the grievances that America com- 
plained of. Scarcely any body could be 
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prevailed upon to believe this; but it is 
come true, it seems, after all. The Anti- 
Jacobins will not believe me; they despise 
my warnings; and they pay for it in the 
end. Not only the public, but the govern- 
ment, in England, wholly disbelieved that 
the Americans would go to war. The 
truth is, that there are so many news- 
papers in England, whose sole purpose is 
to deceive the public, that the wonder 1s, 
that any truth at all ever gains general he- 
lief. There has, however, been an ex- 
traordinary degree of obstinacy as to the 
real intention of America with regard to 
war. Nothing could induce people to be- 
lieve that she would go to war. I asserted 
and proved, as I thought, that it was na- 
turally to be expected that she would go to 
war, unless we did away the Orders in 
Council and also the Impressment of Ame- 
rican Seamen; but, scarcely a soul would 
believe. Perhaps, it may be good for the 





| cause of freedom that I was not believed! 





But, let us now quit the past, and look 
a little to the future. What will take 
place now? The letter, or pretended letter, 
from Liverpool, under the date of the 18th 
instant, would make this cheated nation 
believe, that, the moment the news arrives 
of the repeal of the Orders in Council, the 
quarrel with America will be at an end. 
— — It will be best, however, to let the 
letter speak for itself. *¢ IT have to ad- 
‘© vise you, that a pilot-boat is arrived here 
‘* to-day from New York, which she left on 
‘¢ the 23d ult., bringing an account that the 
‘¢ Senate, after deliberating seven days, had 
‘* come to the resolution of declaring war 
** against Great Britain, 19 to 13. An 
** express had arrived at New York to Ma- 
‘¢ jor Bloomfield, which he read at the head 
‘© of his army, formally announcing that 
‘¢the United States had declared war 
‘¢ against Great Britain.—I think it proper 
*¢ to add, however, that the houses in New 
‘ York which dispatched the pilot with 
‘¢ this information, for the purpose of mak- 
‘¢ ing speculations in produce, expressly 
‘¢ ordered that, should the Orders in Coun- 
*¢ cil be revoked, their friends here were 
*¢ on no account to make any purchases for 
‘¢ them.—This is a convincing proof that 
‘6 this Declaration of War will be short 
‘6 fived, and on the arrival ot the Gazette, 
*¢ containing the revocation of the Orders 
‘© in Council, all matters in dispute be- 
*. tween the two countgies will be amicably 
‘© settled. The Mackarel schooner had been 
‘€ dispatched from New York by Mr. Fos- 
‘ter, direct to Falmouth the day before 
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‘* the pilot-boat sailed. When the Senate 
** came to the resolution of declaring war, 
** the account of Mr. Perceval’s death had 
“© not reached Washinglon, but was known 
‘© at New York.” Thus a new false- 
hood is to be set on foot. We are now to 
believe, that the declaration of war is do 
have no effect. Till now it has been assert- 
ed, distinctly asserted, that the Senare 
liad rejected the proposition for war. This, 
as the reader well knows, has been stated 
most distinctly, with all the circumstances 
attending the fact. It was not only assert- 
ed, that the Senate had rejected the propo- 
sition, but the number of the majority 
against the motion was given to this deceiv- 
ed, this cheated, this insulted nation. In 
the Courier news-paper of the 17th instant 
was published the following paragraph: 

—‘** We stop the press to state, that we 
*¢ have just learned, that on a motion made 
‘* in the House of Representatives for de- 
*¢ claring war against Great Britain, the 
** question was carried by a large majority ; 
‘* but on being brought up to the Senate, 
“it was Resecrep by a majorily of Two.” 
—-—This was published on the 17th of 
July, and, on the 20th, the above letter 
from Liverpool.—-—«eNow, upon what au- 
thority was the first statement made? 
Clearly upon no authority at all. Tt was a 
falsehood; a falsehood intended to deceive 
the people of Engtand ; a falsehood intended 
to cheat them; a falsehood intended to an- 
swer must base and yet most foolish pur- 
poses; fur, on the 20th, out comes the 
truth by sheer force. I have heard a gen- 
tieman say, that he verily believed, that, 
if the French were at Dover, half a million 
strong, these same news-papers would re- 
present Napoleon as at the last gasp. I 
hardly believe that; for, by the time he 
was safely landed, they would be consi- 
dering of the means of going over to his 
side, and would, in their own minds, be 
settling as to their price. But, short of a 
crisis like that, there is nothing that will 
induce them to desist from persevering in 
falsehuod to the very moment of detection. 
To the very aaa They know well, 
that a few weeks, days, or hours, must ex- 
pose their falsehoods tothe public; but, they 
know also, that, for those weeks, days, or 
hours, the fajsehoods answer their purpose. 
And, when one falsehood is worn out, they 
have anotlier, Thus it is, that this nation 
is deceived; it is thus that it is more 
deceived than any other nation upon earth ; 
and that, at last, when a calamity comes 
upon it, it seems to be thunderstruck at 








what all the rest of the world clearly fore- 
saw. It is thus, too, more than by any 
other means, that the country has been 
brought into its present humbled and dis- 
tressed state. The people have always been 
believing pretty nearly the contrary of 
truth while the event was coming. The 
result has, in almost every case, been pre- 
cisely the opposite of what was expecied ; 

and the world have thought the people of 
England mad for their silly expectations ; 
but, if the world knew the means that are 
used to make the people of England believe 

falsehoods instead of truth; if the world 
knew, that the people of England, during 
lhe progress of any expedition or other war- 
like undertaking, for iustance, hear nothing 
but falsehoods respecting it, the world 


would not be surprised at the disappoint- 


ment of the people of England at the re- 
sult.——-These observations apply with 
peculiar force to the dispute with America, 
who has been represented to the people of 
England as being, even now, wholly in- 
capable of going to war, and whose govern- 
ment has been represented as acting con- 
trary to the sense of the people ’in all its 
acts of resistance against England. Now, 
however, we are at war, if the above news 
be true; and even now new falsehoods ure 
attempted to be palmed upon us. But, 
does the reader not perceive, that, if Ame- 
rica has declared war, she is af war ? And 
that, if she is at war, there must be a 
trealy before there can be a peace? Ta 
make a treaty of peace will require some 
months, at any rate; and, does the reader 
suppose, that the Americans, after the ex- 
pense of arming has been encountered, will 
disarm, till she has obtained satisfaction 
upon al/ the points at issue? The acts of 
aggression (as she considers them) on our 
part are many; and does the reader sup- 
pose, that the mere news of the repeal of 
the Orders in» Council will satisfy her ? 
——Resides, if there were no subject of 
disagreement but that of the Orders in 
Council, does not the reader perceive, that 
the repeal has not been fud/, and complete, 
and ungualified; and that, if it were so, 
America cannot be expected to disarm 
without somé@ sort of compensation? What! 
Is our government to commit upon the 
Americans whatever acts of aggression it 
pleases; and, after that, when America 
arms and declares War, are we to suppose, 
that, to effect an instant peace, we have 
nothing to do but to pul a stop to our ag- 
gressions ? I do not take upon me to as- 
sert, that they are aggressions ; but, sup- 
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they are, does the reader suppose, that our 
government possess a license to commit 
acts of aggression, and to put forward its 
mere cessation of them as a ground for 
peace with the offended party? This is 
not the way with our govermment, either 
abroad or at home. It is always talking 
of ** indemnity for the past and securily for 
the future ;’ and, why are we to suppose 
that the American Government will not 
talk in the same way? If a man offend 
our government, does it say, ** cease to 
offend us, and there is an end of the mat- 
ter?’’ No: this is not the language it is 
now making use of to the people in the 
Luddite counties. 
it can catch them; and shall it lay it down 
as a maxim, that it is never to be made 


responsible for what it does ?——The reader | 


may be assured, that the Americans do 
not consider it as exempted from the usual 
Jaws and principles by which nations re- 
gulate their conduct towards each other ; 
and, he may be further assured, that the 
inquiries relative to the state of eur manu- 
facturers will not, when read in America, 
tend to lower her tone. She is now 
armed ; she has got over her great reluct- 
ance to inlist soldiers and to fit out armed 
vessels; and, she will, in my opinion, 
never lay down her arms, that is to say, 
she will never make peace with us, until 
we agree to make her ample compensation 
for her losses and injuries under the Orders 
in Council, and also agree to desist from im- 
pressing any persons on board her ships. at 
sea. Are we prepared for this ? Are 
the associates of Perceval ready to give up 
these points?. Are they ready to pay for 
what has been captured under regulations, 
which the Americans regard as a violation 
of their rights ; and are they ready to make 
it a crime in any English officer to seize 
seamen on board American ships at sea? 
If they are, we shall certainly soon be at 
peace with America; if they are not, my 
opinion is, that we shall have war with 
her, till those points are given up. 
The close of the pretended Letter from 
Liverpool is curious. It observes that, 
‘s when the Senate came to the resolution 
‘¢ of declaring war, the account of Mr. 
‘¢ Perceval’s death had not reached Wash- 
‘6 ington.” As much as to say, that if 
the news of his death had reached Wash- 
ington, war might not have been declared ' 
And this is the way in which the friends 
of the little dead lawyer speak of him, is 
it? They leave us clearly to infer, that 
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posing them to be such, as I really think 
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the news of his death; the bare news of his 
death, might have prevented a war with 
America! And yet have these same 
writers the impudence to call the people of 
Nottingham, and other places, monsters 
because they expressed: their joy upon re- 
ceiving that same news! In conclusion, 
I beg the reader to bear in mind, that 1 
have been nearly two years endeavouring 
to prevent a war with America; that, very 
soon after I was sentenced to be imprisoned 
two years in Newgate and to pay a thou- 
sand pounds to the King, for writing about 
the flogging of English Local Militia-men 
at the town of Ely and about the employing 
of German Troops upon that occasion; I 
beg the reader to bear in mind, that, very 
soon after that imprisonment commenced, 
I began*my most earnest endeavours to 
prevent this war, the most fatal, I fear, 
of all the many wars in which we have 
been engaged, since the present King 
mounted the throne. I was enabled to tell 
pretty exactly what would come to pass, 
unless we redressed the grievances of Ame- 
rica without delay. I had letters from 
America, written by persons of a little 
more understanding than appears to’ be 
possessed by those from whom our law- 
yers get their information. I did not 
know to what extent the merchants of Ame- 
rica might submit to have their property 
seized; but I was well assured, that the 
American people would no longer suffer 
their seamen to be impressed upon the open 
sea. This I was positively told nearly two 
years ago: and, I am now particularly 
anxious tv impress it upon the minds of 
the ministers; for, they may be assured, 
that the American Government, if it. has 
actually declared war, will never make 
peace till that point is settled to the satis- 
faction of the American people; till, in 
short, we agree to desist wholly from taking 
any person whatever out of an American 
ship aé sea. [ am aware how stinging 
it will be to some persons in England to 
yield one jot to America. I am aware how 
inuch more they hate -her government than 
they hate that of France. I. am aware 
how glad they would be to hear of the 
United States being: swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Not so, however, the people 
of England generally, who do not grudge 
any thing that is yielded. to America so 
much as they do what is yielded to other 
powers. They do not, besides, see very 
clearly. the advantages they are to derive 
from the keeping down of the Americans by 
the means of the English navy. They do 
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not sce the benefit that is likely to accrue | treaty at all with us. If we look upon his 
to them from any thing, the tendency of | abdication in favour of Napoleon as nothing 
which is to press upon a free people in| at all, still we must know that the man is 


another country. 


vinced, will ever make an American war | 


popular in England. 


Frencu Overtrurrs ror Peace.—— 


This is a subject of great importance. Not | 
so great as that of disarming the people of 


English counties, but, certainly, of very 
great importance. Peace and Reform are 
necessary to England; they are now be- 
come necessary to her happiness and even 
to her safety. When, therefore, another 
offer of peace has been made to us, it be- 
hoves us to inquire what were the ferms 

roposed.——lIn another part of this Num- 
] I have inserted the letter of the Duke 
of Bassano, containing the proposition of 
the Emperor Napoleon, and also the an- 
swer of Lord Castlereagh.__—The propo- 
sition has been represented as unfair, in- 
sidious, and I know not what besides ; but, 
in my opinion, a proposition more fair, 
more frank, and, the circumstances con- 
sidered, more moderate, never was ‘made 
by one nation to another at the opening of 
a negociation. The basis is, each party 
shall keep in peace the territories of which 
the other has not been able to deprive him 
by war. This is the proposed basis$ or, 
at least, it is the main stone of it. And, 
what can be more fair; what more explicit 
or comprehensive ; what more reasonable ? 
To reject a basis like this is to proclaim a 
disposition to continue war, without end 
and without object. But, it is, it may 
be said to other parts of the overture, that 
Lord Castlereagh objects. He objects to 
the leaving of Spain in the hands of King 
Joseph. This point has already cost us 
four years of war at the rate of about 
20,000,000 of pounds a year, and how 
many men it has cost I cannot even venture 
to guess. Eighty millions of money is, 
however, something; and, it would seem 
that we are very far indeed from being at 
the end of the account. ——The overture of 
Napoleon is, by Lord Castlereagh, under- 
stood to mean, that, as to Spain, the pre- 
sent king, Joseph is to reign there ; and, 
this being the case, the Prince Regent can- 
not consent to treat, because he ** owes it 
‘6 to his honour,’’ because he is bound by 





treaty to Ferdinand and his Cortes. Really- 


I do not see how he can be so bound, 
Ferdinand has lived in France ever since 
the war began in Spain.- I am at a loss to 
imagine how he can be said to have any 








Nothing, I am con-| in France; we must know that he has never 


received any Embassador from England ; 
that he has signed no treaty, and that he 
has, in fact, no power whatever as a king, 
Besides, who made him a king? How 
came he to be considered king of Spain? 
His father is alive; and, while he lives, 
low can his son be king? Why, they 
tell us, that the king, his father, abdicated 
the throne in favour of his son. But, the 
father has since declared, in the most pub- 
lic and solemn manner, that, in abdicating, 
he yielded to fear; that the abdication was 
extorted from him at the perilof his life, and, 
upon that ground he resumed his crown. 
Besides, if the right of Ferdinand will 
stand upon the ground of an abdication in 
his favour, why will not the right of Na- 





poleon stand upon the same ground, since 


we know well, that Ferdinand abdicated 
the throne in favour of Napoleon; If ab- 
dication is to hold good in the one case, 
why not in the other? If Ferdinand can 
acquire a crown by the abdication of its 
possessor, why can he not dispose of it in 
the same way ?—It has been said, that the 
abdication was exterled from Ferdinand ; 
but, we have not heard that he himself has 
made any such complaint. It is our kind 
and generous government that makes the 
complaint for him. But, at any rate, it 
was but extorting from him that which his 
own father had accused him of having ex~ 
torted. If Ferdinand, in the face of his fa- 
ther’s protest, had a right to possess the 
crown, surely any one to whom he might 
make it over could not fail in his right of 
possession. So much for the legitimacy 
of Ferdinand’s rights. This, however, is 
a trifle compared with the design, now 
clearly developed, of continuing the war 
though Portugal is offered to be guaranteed 
to the House of Braganza. What could 
we expect more than this? This seemed, 
at one time, to be an object beyond our 
hopes ; and now when the enemy offers it 
to us, and offers besides to Jeave us in pos- 
session of all the French and Dutch and 
Danish Islands, containing about 35 mil- 
lions of inhabitants, nearly twice the num- 
ber that France has added to her subjects ; 
when the independence of Sicily is offered 
to be guaranteed ; and when the Emperor 
offers to leave us in quiet possession of 
Malta; aye, of that MALTA, which was 
the cause, and the sole professed cause, of 
this war of Trojan duration; when even 
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Malta is offered to be left to us, our go- 
vernment declines to treat, it rejects the 
overture, for the sake of Ferdinand and his 
Corles'——When, then, are we to have 
peace? We have it now in our power to 
see Portugal independent of the French, to 
see Sicily in a state to dispense with the 
aid of an English army and an English sub- 
sidy;; and, at the same time, we may re- 
tain possession of all the immense conquests 
that we have made during the war, all the 
French and Dutch settlements in all parts 
of the world. In short, Napoleon gives 
up to us three quarters of the globe, except- 
ing the American States, which are not his 
to give. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
the guaranteeing of the independence of 
Portugal and of Sicily would be of no use ; 
for, that the enemy would seize on them in 
peace, or declare war again for the pur- 
pose, as soon as our troops were with- 
drawn. This is possible; but, then, he 
who tells me this, must recollect that his 
argument goes to establish the necessity of 
eternal war, or, at least, war to the exter- 
mination of Napoleon, and of all those who 
shall posssess his power and act upon his 
policy ; for, the same possibility will ex- 
ist next year as well as this year, and every 
year as long as the power and territories of 
the French empire shall remain what they 
now are. The truth is, that the terms 
offered as a basis of peace are fair and rea- 
sonable, and, for a first offer, very mo- 
derate; but, our government appears to be 
afraid of peace. It is obviously afraid, 
that guarantees would be useless in behalf 
of Sicily and Portugal; it is afraid that 
Napoleon would seize on them the moment 
our troops should be withdrawn, and it 
feels that if would have no power to punish 
him for so doing! There’s the rub! The 
great, the giant power of France; the in- 
trinsic strength of that empire; this it is 
that frightens our government, and makes 
those who have the management of it alarm- 
ed at the idea of peace; and this giant 
power has been created by those coalitions 
against republicanism, of which Engiand 
was the soul. Were not this the case 
it would be impossible for any set of mi- 
nisters to think for one moment of rejecting 
an offer like that contained in the letter of 
the Duke of Bassano, which offer, as I ob- 
served before, gives up all that we have 
ever contended for, except Spain; and, if 
it be said, that Spain in family alliance 
with France would be dangerous to us, let 
it be borne in mind, that Spain has been 
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in that state for more than a century, and 
that, even at the /ast peace, the peace of 
Amiens, Spain was so completely in al- 
liance with France, that the latter nego- 
cialed for her. If not, then, with an 
offer such as is now made us; if we have 
now no chance of peace, when are we 
to hope for it? If we are not to have 
peace till the giant power of France is 
reduced, who amongst us can reasonably 
hope to see peace again ?——~I shall return 
to this subject in my next. 





BristoL ELection. This contest is, 
for the present, at an end. It has been de- 
cided against Me. Hunr by a large majori- 
ty; but, let it be borne in mind, that the 
election has been carried on under the 
** protection’’ of soldiers. This is a perfect 
novelty, even in this age of novelties. 
That there will be another election is cer- 
tain; for, unless there be, there is an end; 
at once, to even the slightest show of the 
elective franchise. The nation is in- 
debted to the people of Bristol for the stand 
that they have made against corrupt influ- 
ence ; and the people of Bristol are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Hunt for having been enabled to 
make that stand; they are indebted to him, 
and to him alone, for having had AN 
ELECTION, or any thing in the shape of 
an election. I shall, in my next, when 
in full possession of all the facts relating to 
this glorious struggle against corruption, 
put those facts upon record in a way that I 
think most likely to give them the best 
chance of producing effect. 














ENGLISH LIBERTY OF THE Press. It 
appears to me to be necessary to put upon 
record, in a compact form, all the princi- 
pal facts relating to the prosecution carried 
on against me, and the punishment inflicted 
upon me. I shall now state these facts 
here; and, in my next, and in every future 
Number of the Register, if it continue to be 
published as long as I live, it shall form 
the fast page ; so that, intime, it may be 
read by every man in every country where 
the English language is understood; and so 
that it may, if people choose, be cut off, 
and pasted upon walls or other places. 
[ have confined myself to bare facts; facts 
which nobody. candeny. I have had re- 
course to no colouring at all. Here are the 











‘unvarnished facts, and let every man form 
his own judgment upon them. 
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ENGLISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


As illustrated in the Prosecution and 
Punishment of 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


In order that my countrymen and that 
the world may not be deceived, duped, and 
cheated upon this subject, I, WILLIAM 
COBBETT, of Botley, in Hampshire, put 
upon record the following facts; to wit: 
That, on the 24th June, 1809, the follow- 
ing article was published in a London 
news-puper, called the Courtgr: 
** The Mutiny amongst the LOCAL MI- 
© LITIA, which broke out at Ely, was 
** forlunately suppressed on Wednesday, 
** by the arrival of four squadrons of the 
‘© GERMAN LEGION CAVALRY from 
‘* Bury, under the command of General 
** Auckland. Five ot the ringleaders were 
© tried by a Court-Martial, and sentenced 
** to receive 500 lashes each, part of which 
** punishment they received on Wednes- 
** day, anda part was remitted. A slop- 
‘* page for their knapsacks was the ground 
*¢ of the complaint that excited this muti- 
** nous spirit, which occasioned the men to 
‘* surround their officers, and demand what 
‘¢ they deemed their arrears. The first di- 
‘¢ vision of the German Legion halted yes- 
** terday at Newmarket on their return to 
“¢ Bury.” That, on the Ist July, 809, 
I published, in the Political Register, an 
article censuring, in the strongest terms, 
these proceedings; that, for so doing, the 
Attorney General prosecuted, as seditious 
libellers, and by Ex-Officio Information, 
me, and also my printer, my publisher, and 
one of the principal retailers of the Political 
Register; that I was brought to trial on the 
15th June, 1810, and was, by a Special 
jury, that is to say, by 12 men out of 48 
appointed by the Master of the Crown OF- 
fice, found guilty; that, on the 20th of the 
same month, I was compelled to give bail 
for my appearance to receive judgment; and 
that, as Lcame up from Botley (to which 
place I had returned to my family and my 
farm on the evening of the 15th), a Tip- 
staff went down from London in order to 
seize me, personally; that, on the 9th of 
July, 1810, I, together with my printer, 
publisher, and the newsman, were brought 
into the Court of King’s Bench to receive 
judgment; that the three former were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for some months in 
the King’s Bench prison; that I was sen- 
tenced tv be imprisoned for two years in 
Newgate, the great receptacle for malefac- 
tors, and the front ef which is the scene of 
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numerous hangings in the course of every 
year; that the part of the prison in which I 
was sentenced to be confined is sometimes 
inhabited by felons, that felons were ac- 
tually in it at the time I entered it; that one 
man was taken out of it to be transported in 
about 48 hours after I was put into the 
same yard with him; and that itis the place 
of confinement for men guilty of unnatural 
crimes, of whom there are four in it at this 
time; that, besides this imprisonment, I 
was sentenced to pay a thousand pounds TO 
THE KING, and to give security for my 
good behaviour for seven years, myself in 
the sum of 3,000 pounds, and two sureties 
in the sum of 1,000 pounds each; that the 
whole of this sentence has been executed 
upon me, that I have been imprisoned the 
two years, have paid the thousand pounds 
TO THE KING, and have given the bail, 
Timothy Brown and Peter Walker, Esqrs. 
being my sureties; that the Attorney Gene- 
ral was Sir Vicary Gibbs, the Judge who 
sat at the trial Lord Ellenborough, the four 
Judges who sat at passing sentence Ellen- 
borough, Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey; and 
that the jurors were, Thomas Rhodes of 
Hampstead Road, John Davis of Southamp- 
ton Place, James Ellis of Tottenham Court 
Road, John Richards of Bayswater, Thomas 
Marsham of Baker Street, Robert Heath- 
cote of High Street Marylebone, John Maud 
of York Place Marylebone, George Baxter 
of Church Terrace Pancras, Thomas Taylor 
of Red Lion Square, David Deane of St. 
John Street, William Palmer of Upper Street 
Islington, Henry Favre of Pall Mall; that 
the Prime Ministers during the time were 
Spencer Perceval, until he was shot by John 
Bellingham, and after that Robert B, Jen- 
kinson, Earl of Liverpool : that the prose- 
cution and sentence took place in the reign 
of King George the Third, and that, he 
having become insane during my imprison- 
ment, the 1,000 pounds was paid to his 
son, the Prince Regent, in his behalf; that, 
during my imprisonment, I wrote and pub- 
lished 364 Essays and Letters upon politi- 
cal subjects; that, during the same time, 
I was visited by persons from 197 cities 
and towns, many of them as a sort of de- 
puties from Societies or Clubs; that, at the 
expiration of my imprisonment, on the 9th 
of July, 1812, a great dinner was given in 
London for the purpose of receiving me, at 
which dinner upwards of 600 persons were 
present, and at which Sir Francis Burdett 
presided; that dinners and other parties 
were held on the same occasion in many 
other places in England; that, on my way 
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home, I was received at Alton, the first 
town in Hampshire, with the ringing of the 
Church bells; that a respectable company 
met me and gave me a dinner at Winches- 
ter; that I was drawn from more than the 
distance of a mile into Botley by the peo- 
ple; that, upon my arrival in the village, 
I found all the people assembled to receive 
me; that I concluded the day by explaining 
to them the cause of my imprisonment, and 
by giving them clear notions respecting the 
flogging of the Local Militia-men at Ely, 
and respecting the employment of German 
Treops ; and, finally, which is more than a 
compensation for my losses and all my suf- 
ferings, I am in perfect health and strength, 
and, though I must, for the sake of six chil- 
dren, feel the diminution that has been 
made in my property (thinking it right in 
me to decline the offer of a-subscription), I 
have the consolation to see growing up 
three sons, upon whose hearts, I trust, all 
these facts will be engraven. 
Wa. COBBETT. 

Botley, July 23, 1812. 


To Mr. Ricuarp Kirt.e, or Norwicu. 


Dear Sir, 

I have this moment received your letter 
of the 19th, informing me, that you, and 
other friends of freedom and enemies of 
corruption, have fixed on the 3d day of 
August next for giving me a dinner at the 
White Swan in your city, and that you in- 
tend to advertise in both the Norwich pa- 
pers to that effect. By this time you will 
have received a letter from me, containing 
the reasons for my at present foregoing the 
very great honour which I was before in- 
formed you intended me; but, as I owe a 
similar explanation to all our friends in and 
near. your public-spirited city, I here re- 
peat, that I found my farm so imperiously 
to demand my presence, especially at this 
important season of the year, and witha 
sense of my recent losses in my mind, and 
prudence dictating, at the same time, the 
removal of my family from a gentleman’s 
house to a farm house, that I could not 
bring myself to resolve to leave home, 
anxious as I was to see and shake by the 
hand the friends of freedom at Norwich. 
If the object of my absence had been the 
rendering of some greater service to the 
cause of freedom than I could render by re- 
maining at home, the reasons I have given 
would not have been a sufficient apology 
for. the disappointment I shall occasion ; 


but, as the object would have been no other 
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than the receiving of a self-gratification, I 
trust that you and all our friends will have 
the goodness to accept, in the lieu of the 
persoual attendance, the most sincere thanks 
for your kind intention, and an assurance 
that I shall always esteem it amongst the 
best compensations for the losses and the 
sufferings of your faithful friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 

Botley, July 23, 1812. 





MINISTERIAL NEGOCIATIONS. ° 


DocUMENTS PUBLISHED, RELATING TO THE 
LATE NEGOCIATIONS FOR MAKING A NEW 
MINISTRY. 


fContinued from page 96./ 


than that which arose from the necessity of 
giving to a new government that character 
of efficiency and stability, and those marks 
of the constitutional support of the crown, 
which were required to enable it to act 
usefully for the public service; and that on 
these grounds it appeared to them indispen- 
sable, that the connexion of the great of- 
fices of the court with the political admi- 
nistration should be clearly established in 
its first arrangements,—A decided differ- 
ence of opinion as to this point having been 
thus expressed on both sides, the conversa- 
tion ended here, with mutual declarations 
of regret.—Nothing was said on the sub- 
ject of official arrangements, nor any per- 
sons proposed on either side to fill any par- 
ticular situations. 


B. and C. Two Letters (which passed be- 
tween Lords Moira and Grey) subjoined 
for the purpose of throwing light on the 
ground of part of these transactions. (B.) 
—May 3ist, 1812. 


My dear Lord,—A just anxiety not to 
leave any thing subject to misunderstand- 
ing, must excuse me if I am troublesome 
to you. Since I quitted you, the necessity 
of being precise in terms has occurred to 
me: and, although I think I cannot have 
mistaken you, I wish to know if I am accu- 
rate in what I apprehend you to have said. 
I understood the position, stated by you as 
having been what you advanced in the 
House of Lords, to be this, ‘* That pledges 


** had been yiven to the Catholics, a de- 


‘* parture from which rendered their pre- 
‘* sent disappointment more galling; and 
‘* that you said this in the hearing of per- 
** sons who could contradict you if you 
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*¢ were inaccurate.’’ Just say whether I 
have taken your expression correctly or 
not. Moira. 





(C.) Holland House, May 31, 1812. 


My dear Lord,—I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for your kind anxiety to procure 
an accurate statement of the words spoken 
by me inthe House of Lords. It is diffi- 
cult to remember precise expressions so 
long after they were spoken; but I am 
sure I cannot be far wrong in stating the 
substance of what I said, as follows :—I 
was speaking on the subject of the Irish 
Catholics, and particularly on the charge 
of intemperate conduct which had been 
made against them. I stated, that great 
allowances were to be made for this, con- 
sidering their repeated disappointments ; 
and I cited, as instances of these, the re- 
call of Lord Fitzwilliam, and the Union. 
I then said, that the most distinct and au- 
thentic pledges had been given to them, of 
the Prince’s wish to relieve them from the 
disabilities of which they complained; that 
I spoke in the hearing of persons who could 
contradict me if what I said was unfound- 
ed, and who would, I was sure, support 
its truth if questioned ; that now, when the 
fulfilment of these pledges was confidently 
expected, to see an Administration conti- 
nued in power, which stood on the express 
principle of resisting their claims, was, 
perhaps, the bitterest disappointment they 
had yet experienced ; and that it was not 
surprising, if, under such circumstances, 
they felt, and acted, in a way that all well 
wishers to the peace of the empire must re- 
gret.—This I give as the substance, and by 
no means as a correct repetition of the par- 
ticular expressions used by me; and this 
statement I can neither retract, nor endea- 
vour to explain away. If, in consequence 
of it, the Prince feels a strong personal ob- 
jection to me, I can only repeat, what I 
have already said to you, that I am per- 
fectly ready to stand out of the way; that 
my friends shall have my full concurrence 
and approbation in taking office without 
me, and my most cordial support in the 
government of the country, if their mea- 
sures are directed, as I am sure they must 
always be, by the principles on which we 
have acted together.—I write this from 
Lord Holland’s, in a great hurry, and in 
the middJe of dinner; but I was unwilling 
to defer, even for a minute, to answer an 
inquiry, which I feel to be prompted by so 
friendly a solicitude for me. I have not 
the means of taking a copy of this letter. 
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I shall therefore be obliged to you to let me 
have one; and I am sure, if, upon recollec- 
tion, I shall think it necessary to add any 
thing to what I have now said, you will 


allow me an opportunity of doing so. 
GREY. 





PUBLIC PAPERS. 


ENGLAND and FRANCE. Overtures for 
Peace by the Emperor Napoleon. 





Copy of a Letter addressed by the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to Lord Castlereagh, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

_ to His Britannic Majesty.—FParis, April 
17, 1812. . 


Sir,—His Majesty, constantly actuated 
by sentiments friendly to moderation and 
peace, is pleased again to make a solemn 
and sincere attempt to put an end to the 
miseries of war. The awful circum- 
stances in which the world is at present 
placed, have induced a resolution in the 
mind of his Majesty, the result of which 
has been to authorize me to explain to you, 
Sir, his views and intentions. Many 
changes have taken place in Europe for the 
last ten years, which have been the neces- 
sary consequence of the war between France 
and England, and many more changes will 
be effected by the same cause. The parti- 
cular character which the war has assumed, 
may add to the extent and duration of these 
results, Exclusive and arbitrary princi- 
ples cannot be combated but by an opposi- 
tion without measure or end; and the sys- 
tem of preservation and resistance should 
have the same character of universality, 
perseverance, and vigour. The peace of 
Amiens, if it had been observed, would 
have prevented much confusion. I hear- 
tily wish that the experience of the past 
may not be lost for the future. His Ma- 
jesty has often stopped when the most cer- 
tain triumphs lay before him, and turned 
round to invoke peace. In 1805, secure 
as he was by the advantages of his situation, 
and in spite of the confidence which he might 
reasonably feel in anticipations which For- 
tune was about to realize, he made propo- 
sals to his Britannic Majesty, which were 
rejected, on the ground that Russia should 
be consulted. In 1808, new proposals 
were made, in concert with Russia. Eng- 
land alleged the necessity of an intervention, 
which could be no more than the result ol 
the negociation itself. In 1810, his Ma- 
jesty, having clearly discerned that the 
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British Orders in Council of 1807, render- 
ed the conduct of the war incompatible 
with the independence of Holland, caused 
indirect overtures to be made towards pro- 
curing the return of peace. They were 
fruitless, and the consequence was, that 
new Provinces were united to the Empire. 
_—In the present time are to be found 
united all the circumstances of the various 


z periods at which his Majesty manifested 


the pacific sentiments which he now orders 
me again to declare that he is actuated by. 
The calamities under which Spain, 
and the vast regions of Spanish America 
suffer, should naturally excite the interest 
of all nations, and inspire them with an 
equal anxiety for their termination. I 
will express myself, Sir, in a manner 
which your Excellency will find conform- 
able to the sincerity of the step which I 
am authorized to take; and nothing will 
better evince the sincerity and sublimity of 
it than the precise terms of the language 
which I have been directed to use. What 
views and motives should induce me to en- 
velope myself in formalities suitable to 
weakness, which alone can find its interest 
in deceit ? The affairs of the Peninsula 
and the Two Sicilies are the points of dif- 
ference which appear least to admit of being 
adjusted. I am authorized to propose to 











' you an arrangement of them on the follow- 


> ing basis: 





The integrity of Spain shall 


| be guaranteed. France shall renounce all 
» idea of extending her dominions beyond 


the Pyrennees. The present dynasty shall 
be declared independent, and Spain shall be 
governed by a National Constitution of her 
Cortes. The independence and integrity 





' of Portugal shall be also guaranteed, and 
» the House of Braganza shall have the So- 


| vereign authority. 
» Naples shall remain in possession of the 





The kingdom of 


present Monarch, and the kingdom of Si- 
cily shall be guaranteed to the present fa- 
mily of Sicily. As a consequence of 





| these stipulations, Spain, Portugal, and Si- 


cily shall be evacuated by the French and 
English land and naval forces With re- 





' spect to the other objects of. discussion, 





they may be negociated upon this basis, 
that each power shall retain that of which 


the other could not deprive it by war. 
Such are, Sir, the grounds of conciliation 
offered by his Majesty to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. His Majesty 
the Emperor and King, in taking this step, 
does not look either to the advantages or 
losses which this Empire may derive from 
the war, if it should be prolonged; he is 
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influenced simply by the considerations of 
the interests of humanity, and the peace 
of his people, and if this fourth attempt 
should not be attended with success, like 
those which have preceded it, France will 
at least have the consolation of thinking, 
that whatever blood may yet flow, will be 
justly imputable to England alone. I 
have the honour, &c. 
Tue Duke or Bassano, 





Copy of the Answer of Lord Castlereagh, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Mis Britannic Majesty, to the Letter of 
the Minister for Foreign Relations, of 
the 17th of April, 1812.—London, Of- 
fice for Foreign Affairs, April 23, 1812. 
Sir.—Your Excellency’s Letter of the 

17th of this month has been received and 

laid before the Prince Regent.—His Royal 

Highness felt that he owed it to his honour, 

before he should authorize me to enter into 

any explanation upon the overture which 
your Excellency has transmitted, to ascer- 
tain the precise meaning attached by the 

Government of France to the following pas- 

sage of your Excellency’s Letter, the ‘ ac- 

tual Dynasty shall be declared independent, 
and Spain governed by the national Consti- 
tution of the Cortes.’ If, as his Royal 

Highness fears, the meaning of this propo- 

sition is, that the Royal authority of Spain, 

and the Government established by the 

Cortes, shall be recognized as residing in 

the brother of the head of the French Go- 

vernment, and the Cortes formed under his 
authority, and not in the legitimate Sove- 
reign, Ferdinand the Seventh, and_ his 
heirs, and the Extraordinary Assembly of 
the Cortes, now invested with the power 
of the Government in that kingdom, in his 
name, and by his authority—I am com- 
manded frankly and explicitly to declare to 
your Excellency, that the obligations of 
good faith do not permit his Royal High- 
ness to receive a proposition for peace 
founded on such a basis. But if the ex- 
pressions cited above, apply to the actual 
government of Spain, which exercises the 

Sovereign authority in the name of Ferdi- 

nand the VIIth, upon an assurance of your 

Excellency to that effect, the Prince Regent 

will feel himself disposed to enter into a full 

explanation upon the basis which has been 
transmitted, in order to be taken into consi- 
deration by his Royal Highness; and it 
being his most earnest wish to ¢ontribute, 
in concert with his Allies, to the repose of 

Europe, and to bring about a peace, which 

may be at once honourable, not only for 
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Great Britain and France, but also for those 
States which are in relations of amity with 
each ef these Powers. Having made 
known without reserve the sentiments of 
the Prince Regent, with respect to a point 
on which it. is necessary to have a full un- 
derstanding, previous to any ulterior dis- 
cussion, I shall adhere to the instructions of 
his Royal Highness, by avoiding all super- 
fluous comment and recrimination on the 
accessary objects of your letter. I might 
advantageously for the justification of the 
conduct observed by Great Britain at the 
different periods alluded to by your Excel- 
lency, refer to the correspondence which 
then took place, and to the judgment which 
the world has long since formed of it. 
As to the particular character the war has 
unhappily assumed, and the arbitrary prin- 
ciples which your Excellency conceives to 
have marked its pregress, denying, as I do, 
that these evils are attributable to the Bri- 
tish Government, I at the same time can 
assure your Excellency, that it sincerely 
deplores their existence, as uselessly aggra- 
vating the calamities of war, and that its 
most anxious desire, whether at peace or 
war with France, is to have the relations 
of the two countries restored to the liberal 
principles usually acted upon in former 
times. 1 take this opportunity of assur- 
ing your Excellency of my respect. 
CASTLEREAGH. 











FRANCE AND Russia. Correspondence 
relative lo the Dispute of 1812. 


Copy of a Nole addressed by the Minister of 
Foreign Relations to Count Romanzow, 
Chancellor of Russia. Paris, April 25, 
1812. 


Count—His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia had acknowledged at Tilsit the prin- 
ciple, that the present generation should 
not have looked to the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, but on the ground that the nations in 
the full enjoyment of their rights might 
give themselves up freely to the exercise of 
their industry; that the independence of 
their flag should be inviolable; that the 
independence of their flag was a right be- 
longing to each of them, and its protection 
a reciprocal duty of the one towards the 
other; that they were not less bound to 
protect the inviolability of their flag, than 
that of their territory; that if a Power 
cannot, without ceasing to be neuter, al- 
low its territory to be taken away by one 
of the Belligerent Powers, so neither can it 
reinain neuter, in permitting to be taken 
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away from under the protection of its flag, 
by one of the Belligerent Powers, the pro- 
perty which the other has placed there; 
that all Powers consequently have the right 
of exacting, that nations, pretending to 
neutrality, should cause their flag to be 
respected in the same manner as they en- 
force respect to their territory ; that so long 
as England, persisting in its system of war, 
should disavow the independence of any 
flag upon the seas, no Power, which is 
possessed of coast, can be neuter with re- 
spect to England. With that penetra- 
tion and elevation of sentiment by which 
he is distinguished, the Emperor Alex- 
ander also perceived that there could not 
be any prosperity for the Continental States, 
but in the establishment of their rights by 
a maritime peace. This great interest was 
predominant in the Treaty of Tilsit, and 
every thing else was the immediate result 
of it. The Emperor Alexander offered 
his mediation to the English Government, 
and engaged, if this Government would 
not consent to conclude peace upon the 
principle of acknowledging that the Hags of 
all Powers should enjoy an equal and per- 
fect independence upon the seas, to make 
common cause with France, to summon, 
in concert with her, the three Courts of 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, to 
close their ports against the English, to de- 
clare war against England, and to insist 
upon the adoption of the same measure by 
the various Powers. The Emperor Na- 
poleon accepted of the mediation of Russia, 
but the answer of England was a violation 
of the rights of nations, till then unexam- 
pled in history. She, in the midst of 
peace, and without any preliminary decla- 
ration of war, attacked Denmark, sur- 
prised her capital, burned her arsenals, 
and took possession of her fleet, which was 
dismantled and lying secure in her ports. 
Russia, in conformity to the stipulations 
and principles of the Treaty of Tilsit, de- 
clared war against England; proclaimed 
anew the principles of the armed neutra- 
lity; and engaged never to swerve from 
this system. Here the British Cabinet 
threw off the mask, by issuing, in the 
month of November, 1807, those Orders 
in council, by virtue of which England 
levied a toll of from four to five millions 
upon the continent ; and she compelled the 
flag of every Power to submit to the regu- 
lations which were the result of her prin- 
ciples. of legislation. Thus, on the one 
side, she made war upon all Europe; and, 
on the other, she secured to herself the 
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means of perpetuating the duration of that 
war, by founding her financial system upon 
the tributes which she arrogated to herself 
—a right of imposing upon all people. 
Already in 1806, and while France was at 
war with Prussia and Russia, she had pro- 
claimed a blockade which had placed under 
an interdict the entire coast of an empire. 
When His Majesty entered Berlin, he an- 
swered this monstrous presumption by a 
Decree of blockade against the British Isles. 
But to meet the Orders in Council of 1807, 
more direct and specific measures were ne- 
cessary; and His Majesty, by the Decree 
of Milan, of the 17th of December of the 
same year, declared all those flags dena- 
tuionalized which should permit their neu- 
trality to be violated by submitting to those 
Orders. The attempt on Copenhagen 
had been sudden and public. England 
had prepared in Spain new attempts, hatch- 
ed with reflection and in the dark, 
Not having been able to shake the deter- 
mination of Charles IV., she formed a 
party against that Prince, who would not 
sacrifice to her the interests of his kingdom. 
She used the name of the Prince of the 
Asturias, and the father was driven from 
his throne by the name of the son. . The 
enemies of France and the partisans of 
England took possession of the Sovereign 
authority. His Majesty, called upon 
by Charles the Fourth, sent troops into 
Spain, and war was commenced: in the 
Peninsula. By one of the stipulations 
of Tilsit, Russia was to evacuate Walla- 
chia and Moldavia. This evacuation was 
deferred — new revolutions, which had 
taken place at Constantinople, had several 
times bathed in blood the walls of the 
Seraglio. Thus scarcely a year had 
elapsed from the peace of Tilsit—the af- 
fairs of Copenhagen, of Constantinople, 
and the Orders in Council, published in 
1807, in England, had placed Europe in 
so unlooked-for a situation, that the two 
Sovereigns thought proper to come to an 
understanding, and the interview at Er- 
furth took place. With the same de- 
Signs, and inspired by the same spirit which 
had directed their proceedings at Tilsit, 
they agreed as to what exacted from them 
such considerable changes. The Emperor 
consented to withdraw his troops from 
Russia, and at the same time consented 
that Russia should not only evacuate Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, but that she should 
unite these provinces to her empire. 
The two Sovereigns, inspired with one 
and the same desire of re-establishing a 
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maritime peace, and then as much dis 
posed as at Tilsit to delend those principles 
for the defence of which they had entered 
into an alliance, resolved to make a so- 
lemn application to England... You, Count, 
came, in consequence, to Paris, and a 
correspondence ensued between you and the 
British Government. But the Cabinet of 
London, which had perceived that war 
was about to be rekindled on the Conti- 
nent, rejected all overtures towards nego- 
ciation. Sweden had refused to shut her 
ports against England; and Russia, in 
conformity to the stipulations of Tilsit, had 
declared war against her. The result to 
her was, the loss of Finland, which was 
united to the Russian empire; and at the 
same time the Russian armies occupied the 
fortresses on the Danube, and made war 
with effect upon the Turks. Neverthe- 
less, the system of England was trium- 
phant. Her Orders in Council threatened 
to produce the most important results ; and 
the tribute, which was to furnish the means 
of supporting the perpetual war whieh she 
had declared, was perceptible upon the 
seas. Holland and the Hanseatic Towns 
continuing to trade with her, their com- 
merce frustrated the salutary and decisive 
regulations of the Decrees of Berlin and 
Milan, which alone were calculated to ef- 
fectually resist the principles of the British 
Orders in Council. The execution of these 
Decrees could not be assured, but by the 
daily exercise of a firm and vigilant Admi- 
nistration. Unexposed to the influence of 
the enemy, Holland, and the Hanseatic 
Towns, it was necessary, should be united. 
But while the sentiments dearest to the 
heart of His Majesty yielded to the interest 
of his people and that of the Continent, 
great changes were taking place. Russia 
abandoned the principle to which she had 
pledged herself at Tilsit, viz. te make 
common cause with France, which she had 
proclaimed in her Declaration of War 
against England, and which had dictated 
the Decrees of, Berlin and Milan. They 
were evaded by the Ukase which opened 
the ports of Russia to all English ships 
laden with colonial produce, English pro- 
perty, provided that they were under a 
foreign flag. This unexpected blow an- 
nulled the Treaty of Tilsit, and those im- 








| portant transactions which had put an end 


to the struggle between the two greatest 


|Empires of the World, and which had 








afforded to Europe a probability of obtain- 
ing a maritime peace. Approaching com- 


‘motions and bloody wars were of course to 
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be immediately expected. The conduct 
of Russia at this time was constantly di- 
rected towards these fatal results, The 
uniting of the Duchy of Oldenburgh, dove- 
tailed, as it were, into the countries re- 
cently brought under the same principles 
of Government as France, was a necessary 
consequence of the uniting of the Hanseatic 
Towns. An indemnity was offered. This 
object was easy to regulate with reciprocal 
advantage. But your Cabinet made an af- 
fair of State of it; and, for the first time, 
was seen a Manifesto of an ally against an 
ally. The reception of English vessels 
in Russian ports, and the regulations of the 
Ukase of 1810, had made it known that 
the treaties were dissolved. The Manifesto 
showed that not only the bonds which had 
united the two Governments were broken, 
but that Russia had publicly thrown the 
gauntlet to France, for a difficulty which 
was foreign to her, and which could not 
be solved but by the method which His 
Majesty had proposed. It was not to 
be concealed that the refusal of this offer 
disclosed the project of a rupture already 
formed. Russia prepared for it at the very 
time that she was dictating terms of peace 
to Turkey; she suddenly recalled five di- 
visions of the army of Moldavia: and, in 
the month of February 1811, it was known 
at Paris that the army of the Duchy of 
Warsaw had been obliged to repass the 
Vistula, in order to fall back upon the 
Confederation, because the Russian armies, 
on the frontiers, were so numerous, and 
had assumed so menacing a posture. —— 
When Russia had resolved on measures 
contrary to the interests of the active war 
which she had to support—when she had 
imparted to her armies a developement 
burdensome to her finances, and without 
any object, in the situation in which all 
the Powers of the Continent were then 
placed, all the French troops were within 
the Rhine, except a corps of 40,000 men, 
stationed at Hamburgh for the defence of the 
coasts of the North Sea, and for the main- 
tenance of tranquillity in the countries re- 
cently united ; the reserved places in Prussia 
were occupied only by the Allied troops. 
A garrison of only four thousand men had 
remained at Dantzic; and the troops of the 
Duchy of Warsaw were on the peace esta- 
blishment, a part of them even was in 
Spain. The preparations of Russia then 
were without object, unless she entertained 
an expectation to impose upon France by a 
grand array of forces, and to oblige her to 
put an end {to the discussions respecting 
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Oldenburgh, by sacrificing the existence of 


Russia, not being able to disguise from 


Treaty of Tilsit, had recourse to force, for 
no other purpose but to seek to justify 
violations which could not be defended. 
His Majesty nevertheless remained 
unmoved (impossible). He persevered in 
his desire of an arrangement: he was of 
Opinion, that at any period it would be 
time enough to resort to arms; he required 
only that powers should be sent to Prince 
Kurakin, and that a negociation should be 
opened with respect to these differences, 
which might be thus easily terminated, and 
which were by no means of a nature to call 
for the effusion of blood. They were re- 
ducible to the four following points :—— 
Ist. The existence of the Duchy of War- 
saw, which had been a condition of the 
peace of Tilsit, and which, since the close 
of 1809, gave Russia occasion to manifest 
those instances of defiance to which His 
Majesty answered with condescension, car- 
ried as far as the most exacting friendship 
could desire, and honour could allow. 
2d. The annexation of Oldenburgh, which 
the war against England had rendered ne- 
cessary, and which was conformable to the 
spirit of the Treaty of Tilsit. 3d. The 
Legislation respecting trade in English mer- 
chandises and denationalized vessels, which 
ought to be regulated according to the spi- 
rit and the terms of the Treaty of Tilsit. 
——4th. Lastly, the dispositions of the 
Ukase of 1810, which, by destroying ‘all 
the commercial relations of France with 
Russia, and opening her ports to simulated 
flags freighted with English property, were 
contrary to the letter of the Treaty of Tilsit. 
——Such would have been the objects of 
the negociation. As to what concerned 
the Duchy of Warsaw, His Majesty would 
have been forward to adopt a Convention, 
by which he would pledge himself not to 
encourage any enterprise which might have 
a tendency, directly or indirectly, to lead 
to the re-establishment of Poland,——As 
to Oldenburgh, he offered to accept the in- 
tervention of Russia, which. nevertheless 
had no right to interfere in what involved 














and he agreed to give that Prince an in- 
demnity. With regard to commerce in 
English merchandises and to denationalized 
ships, His Majesty desired to come to some 
understanding, in order to reconcile the 
wants of Russia with the principles of the 
Continental System, and the spirit of the 








the Duchy of Warsaw; perhaps, also, [ 


herself the fact of her having violated the 
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Treaty of Tilsit. And, lastly, as to the 
Ukase, His Majesty consented to conclude 
a Treaty of Commerce, which, in securing 
the commercial relations of France, would, 
at the same time, provide for all the inte- 
rests of Russia. The Emperor flattered 
himself, that such dispositions, dictated by 
so manifest a spirit of conciliation, would, 
at length, have led to an arrangement. 
But it was impossible to prevail upon 
Russia to grant the powers for opening a 
negociation.—She invariably answered all 
the new offers made to her by fresh arma- 
ments, and the conclusion was, at length, 
necessarily come to, that she refused to ex- 
plain, because she had nothing to propose 
but what she dared not avow, and which 
could not be granted to her; that it was 
not any stipulations, which by identifying 
the Duchy of Warsaw still more with Sax- 
ony, and placing that Duchy in security 
from any commotions that might alarm 
Russia for the tranquillity of her provinces, 
that she was desirous to obtain, but the 
Duchy itself, which she wished to unite to 
herself: that it was not her own commerce, 
but that of the English which she wished 
to favour, in order to release England from 
the catastrophe which menaced her: that it 
was not for the interests of the Duke 
of Oldenburgh that Russia wished to 
interfere in the business respecting the an- 
nexation of that Duchy, but that it was an 
open quarrel with France that she wished 
to keep in reserve, till the moment of the 
rupture for which she was preparing.—— 
The Emperor then became sensible that he 
had not a moment to lose. He also had 
recourse to arms. He took measures to 
oppose army to army, in order to guaran- 
tee a State of the second order so often me- 
naced, and which reposed all its confidence 
upon his protection and good faith.—— 








_ Nevertheless, Count, His Majesty still 


continued to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to manifest his sentiments. He de- 


| clared publicly, on the 15th of August last, 


the necessity of arresting the very dan- 


gerous course in which affairs were pro- 


ceeding, and wished to attain that object 
by arrangements, for which he never ceased 
to request that a negociation should be en- 


| tered into.——Towards the close of the 
' Month of November following, His Ma- 


jesty believed he might indulge the hope 
that this view was at length likely to be 
participated in by your Cabinet. It was 
announced by you, Count, to the Ambas- 
sador of His Majesty, that M, de Nes- 
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selrode was destined to proceed to Paris 
with instructions. Four months elapsed 
before His Majesty was apprized that this 
mission would not take place. He instant- 
ly sent for Colonel Czernichew, and gave 
him a letter to the Emperor Aléxander, 
which was a fresh endeavour to open nego- 
ciations. M. de Czernichew arrived on 
the 10th of March at St. Petersburg, and 
that letter still remains unanswered. 
How is it possible longer to dissemble that 
Russia evades all approximation? For 
eighteen months she has made it a constant 
rule to lay her hand upon her sword when- 
¢ver propositions for an arrangement have 
been made to Russia.——Seeing himself 
thus constrained to abandon every hope 
from Russia, His Majesty, before he should 
commence this contest in which so much 
blood must be shed, felt it to be his duty 
to address himself to the English Govern- 
ment. The distress felt by England, the 
agitations to which she is a prey, and the 
changes which have taken place in her Go- 
vernment, decided His Majesty to take this 
course. A sincere desire of peace dictated 
the proceeding, which I have received 
orders to communicate to you. No agent 
had been sent to London, and there has 
been no other communications between the 
two Governments. The letter, of which 
your Excellency will find a copy annexed, 
and which I addressed to the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs of His Britannic Majesty, 
had been sent by sea to the Commandant 
on the Dover station. The course which 
I now take towards you, Count, is a con- 
sequence of the dispositions of the Treaty of 
Tilsit, with which His Majesty has the wish 
to comply till the last moment. If the 
overtures made to England should produce 
any result, I shall take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to make it known to yotir Excellency. 
His Majesty the. Emperor Alexander will 
participate in the business, either in conse- 
quence of the Treaty of Tilsit, or as an ally 
of England, if his relations with that coun- 
try be already adjusted. I am formally 
commanded, Count, to express, in con- 
cluding this dispatch, the wish already 
communicated by His Majesty to Colonel 
Czernichew, to see those negeciations, 
which, during eighteen months, he has 
never ceased to solicit, prevent, at length, 
those events which humanity would have 
so much reason to deplore.——Whatever 
may be the situation of things when this let- 
ter shall reach your Excellency, Peace will 
still depend upon the determinations of 
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vour Cabmet. —— I have the honour, 
Count, to offer you the assurance of my 


high consideration. 
Tue Duke orf BASSANO. 


Copy of a Note from Prince Kurakin lo the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. —Ffaris, 18 
(30) April, 1812. 

My Lord Duke,—Since the interview 
whieh I had on Tuesday last with your Ex- 
cellency, and in the course of which you 
gave me reason to suppose that the verbal 
communications which [ had the honour of 
making, according to the tenor of my latest 
instructions, should be admitted as the 
grounds of the arrangements on which we 
are about to enter; since that time I have 
not been able to find you at home, and 
enter into a second conference, in order to 
the discussion of this object, and the settling 
the project of this convention. It is im- 
possible. for ine, my Lord, to defer any 
longer transmitting to the Emperor, my 
master, an account of the execution of the 
orders he has given me. I acquitted my- 
self verbally towards his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King, in the private audience 
which he granted me on Monday. I also 
acquitted myself in the same manner to- 
wards your Excellency, in my interview 
with you on Friday, Monday, and Tuesday. 
I flattered myself, that the agreement toa 
project of convention, founded upon a basis 
which I had the honour to propose, and 
which I had hoped would be agreeable to 
his Majesty the Emperor and King, would 
put it in my power to prove immediately to 
his Majesty the Emperor, my master, that 
1 had fulfilled his intentions, and had the 
good fortune to have done so successfully. 
Deprived for two days of the power of see- 
ing your Excellency, of following up and 
concluding, in conjunction with you, a work 
so important and so urgent, in consequence 
of the circumstances that are to be submit- 
ted tous, that not a single day should be 
lost; and seeing the certainty overthrown 
with which I had flattered myself that this 
work would be finished without delay, and | 
which might lead to the conclusion that it 
ought to have, namely, that of preventing | 
the fatal consequences of the close approach 
which has been made by the army of his 
Majesty the Emperor and King to that of 
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the Emperor, my master, it now remains 
for me to provide for my responsibility to- 
wards my Court, by officially acquitting 
myself, in the communication which I have 
received orders to make to your Excellency, 
and which hitherto have been only made 
verbally. I am ordered to declare to 
your Excellency, that the preservation of 
Prussia, and her independence from every 
political engagement directed against Rus-~ 
sia, is indispensable to the interests of his 
Imperial Majesty. In order to arrive ata 
real state of peace with France, it is neces- 
sary that there should be between her and 
Russia a neutral country, which shall not 
be occupied by the troops of either of the 
two powers; that as the entire policy of his 
Majesty the Emperor, my master, is calcu- 
lated to preserve solid and stable principles 
of amity with France, which cannot sub- 
sist so long as foreign armies continue to be 
quartered so near the Russian frontiers, the 
first basis of negociation can be, no other 
than a formal engagement or a complete 
evacuation of the Prussian States, and of all 





the strong places of Prussia; whatsoever | 


may have been the period and the pretext 
of their occupation by the French or Al- 
lied troops; of a diminution of the garrison 
of Dantzic; the evacuation of Swedish Po- 
merania, and an arrangement with the King 
of Sweden, calculated to give mutual satis- 
faction to the crowns of France and Sweden. 
I must declare, that when the mea- 
sures above-mentioned shall be acquiesced 
in on the part of France, as the basis of the 
arrangement to be concluded, I shall be 
permitted to promise, that such arrange- 
ments may include, on the part of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor, my master, the follow- 
ing engagements : Without deviating 
from the principles adopted by the Empe- 
ror of all the Russias for the commerce of 
his States, and for the admission of neutrals 
into the ports of his dominions—principles 
which his Majesty can never renounce, he 
binds himself, as a proof of his adherence 
to the alliance formed at Tilsit, not to adopt 
any change of the prohibitive measures esta- 
blished in Russia, and severely observed to 
the present time, against direct trade with 
England. His Majesty is also ready to 
agree with his Majesty the Emperor of the 
(To be continued. / 
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